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CHARLES EDWIN BENNETT 

April 6, 1858— May 2, 1921 

The death of Professor Bennett brought sorrow to a wide circle of 
friends and admirers, so great were his services to secondary educa- 
tion, to collegiate and graduate instruction, and to scientific research. 
He was a graduate of Brown University, which in 1904 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Litt.D., and his name was associated 
with Cornell University, where he had been professor of Latin since 
1902. He was president of the American Philological Association in 
1907 and a member of the American Philosophical Society. His 
Latin Grammar, first published in 1895 and often reprinted, was 
followed by a complete series of school textbooks, characterized by 
sound and accurate scholarship, good judgment, and a due sense of 
proportion, and these books made him known from one end of the 
country to the other. The Latin Grammar was accompanied by an 
Appendix, which first presented to teachers in clear and lucid form the 
elements of Latin phonology, the evidence for pronunciation and 
spelling, and an outline of the syntax based upon comparative and 
historical grammar. 

He was a frequent contributor to the periodicals of articles dealing 
with Latin grammar and metric. In 1910 appeared the first volume 
of his Syntax of Early Latin, a thoroughgoing study which super- 
seded the earlier work of Holtze. This was followed in 1914 by a 
second volume. He was one of the earliest contributors to the Loeb 
Library, and his excellent translation of the Odes of Horace rapidly 
passed through three impressions. 

Space does not permit the mention of all his pubhcations. He was 
also an enthusiastic and able teacher, and few men have been more 
generally admired and respected by their pupils. He devoted great 
attention to the accurate reading of Latin prose and verse, was 
intolerant of carelessness in pronunciation, and succeeded in impart- 
ing some measure of his skill to others. To his advanced students he 
was a source of constant inspiration. 
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In spite of the great amount of work which he accomphshed, 
Bennett was no recluse. He was profoundly interested in politics 
and the issues of the day, fond of out-of-door life and sports, especially 
fishing and cycling, and a "club man" in the best sense of that term. 
He was devoted to music also and seldom missed an opportunity 
of hearing a famous violinist or a good orchestral performance. By 
many of us he is best remembered as a true friend, a man of uncom- 
promising honesty and sincerity, and an agreeable companion on 
all occasions. To the writer, who was intimately associated with 
him from the beginning of Allyn and Bacon's College Laiin Series 
in 1897, he suggests Mark Antony's tribute to Brutus: 

His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world: "This was a man!" 

John C. Rolfe 



